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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to clarify the neaning 
of "trust" as it applies to relationships between teachers and 
principals. First » 85 teachers were asked to explain the meaning of 
the statement, "I trust my principal"; a modified Q-sort of these 
data yielded 10 dimensions of trust. Then, 145 respondents were asked 
to indicate which of the 10 dimensions they felt was most important. 
Various demographic data were also collected from these respondents. 
The 10 dimensions of trust were then rank ordered on the basis of the 
teachers' responses, and a responses, and a chi*square test was used 
to correlate differences in rankings with selected demographic 
variables. Results of the analysis indicate differences in the 
importance of the various dimensions of trust. These differences 
depend on the sex of the teacher as compared to the sex of the 
principal. (Author/J6) 
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Arthur Blunijerg, VJilllani D. Greenfield, Jr. , and David Nason 

Syracuse Ibiversity 

Introduction 

IMS study was begun out of a concein over tlie clarity of the 
concept "trust", rnougii tiie word is used daily in almost every 
coiiceivaDle context to describe a supposed positive quality of a 
situation or a relationship, its precise n^aninjr. seems r^ly 
to be made explicit. It is as if one would magically know, ftu-n 
tiie tern itself, w:nt it is intended to coraiwnicate. An initial 
searci of the literature confirmed our hunch tliat little attention 
lias been given to the "substance of trust". 

Tne study reported here had two primary objectives, rne first 
was conceptual: Could our research help to maice trust less of an 
ill-defined concept by explicating more precise meanings that are 
attributed to it by people. Second, because we were interested in 
the schools, we wani;ed to be able to describe more accurately what 
teachers irean when they fnink about trustine their principal. 
Related to this second objective, it was tne purpose of the study 
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to test whether or not the type of trust held by teachers to be 
most salient? in their relationship with their principal was a 
function of (1) sex of the teaciier, (2) sex of the principal, 
or (3) the type of school, elementary or secondary. 

Iheoretica l Pei'spective 

Probably as a result of the human relations movement, the 
human potential inovement, and che recent and ongoing political 
and social ferment in whicli terican society is involved, the 
word trust is being bandied about as never before. However, all the 
usa^ notwithstanding, it becca-ies evident even to the casual 
observer that meanings attributed to the concept are vague and ill- 
defined, 'ibe literature does not carry one»s understanding very far. 

In Gibb's (19'6H) article, "Climate for I'rust PomiatiorV' for 
exanple, one is left wcsidering precisely what the nature of the 
trust is tliat he iiss in mind •- Inferences abound. As he talks 
about the acceptance of self in a group, Gibb (p. 279) writes 
tliat "Serving as a block to such acceptance are the defensive feelings 
of fear and distrust...." Defense-inductive climates are seen as 
correlated ^vith the reduction of fear and distrust. But tlie sub- 
stance or iieaninr of trust or distrust is left unspecified. One 
can infer that it vrould be scsne sort of openness to self and others, 
perhaps tliat kind of openness (still not conceptualized well) that 
canes with personal security with self, a sense of one's potency, 
and so forth. 
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Zand's work (1973) relates to Gibb's and is rruch imv& spe<2ino. 
His focus is on trusting beaavior and clearly inplies Interpersonal 
openness (again not defined) and vulnerability (Golentolewslci, 1972). 
^rusting behavior is described by Sand (p. 555) as those actions 
tliat "...(a) increase one's vulnerability, (b) to a person \^fiiose 
behavior is not under our control, (c) in a situation in which the 
penalty (disutility) one sufft.-rs if the otiier abuses that vulner - 
atdlity is greater than the benefit (utility) one gains if other 
does not abuse that vulnerability." InpUcit in this concept of 
tiiistin^s bexiavior is the element of predictability. As one takes 
action that increases his vulnerability to another, he engaf^es in 
a prediction he calculates the odds ~- concemUig the potential 
costs aiid benefits of making himself vulnerable. 

Sopiiisticated tnough Zand's work is, the more precise meanins 
of trust remains to be understood. Ihis remainin<? ambisuity con- 
cemins the substantive meaning of the concept of trust provided the 
point of departure for this stud5^ 



Tfethods 



ihe initial thinist of the study focussed on gathering data wdiich 
would help clarify the rceauure, that trust had for teachers as tney 
viewed txieir relationships vrith their principal. Eignty-flve teachers 
wei^ adininistered an open-^nded instruii«nt wiiich asked them to respond, 
in mltin^i:, to tiie .neaning the statement "I trust my principal" 
hao for them, 'jjie respondents identities rerofdned anonymous. 'Jheir 
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responses (a total of 17S) were then transferee to iniex cards In 
order to develop catetjories by uiesns of a Q-sort. ibis procedure 
resulted in t.ie identification of ten separate categories or meanings 
tliat teachers put on tae trust relations*iip bett^een theiiselves and 

their priiicipal. 

A questionaire was then constructed iii vrliich tae rieaning of 
each of tne ten suostantive dii.iensions of trust was describe'^. One 
hundred forty-one respondents were asked to indicate the dir^ienslon' - 
tiiat they felt was most necessary to the iiialntenance of a satisfactory 
relationsiiip with their principal, impropriate den:ograpIiic data 
vrere also collected. Data were analysed by Gii -square. 

^sults 

•Sie Q--sort yielded ten predcsninant nieanin^s that teachers ?r>ave 
to the statement "I trust niy principal." 'jhese ineaiHiiGS we refer to as 
tne din«nsions or substance of trust between teachers and principal. 
Each dlnension is preceded by a stem inplying predictability. For 
exainpl'-e, some ceaaiers indicated that for them "I trust principal" 
nieant tney could count on the principal to be personally wami. 7ae 
dimensions are defined briefly as follcvs: 

Personal V/armth - comnunication of waimth and caring for 
teacher^. 

Ptoness - is lr.?)artial and objective in dealinp;s witn staff. 

Interperscnal Qpemess - shares ideas and feelin-^ with the 
staff and encoura©is thejn to do the sanie. 



Professicfial C^nness • is easily approaciiable by the 
staff for assistance with professional problems. 

a'eciinical Coirpeteiice perforros the role of principal 
in a technically conpetent manner. 

Confidentiality keeps those tl'ings teachers snare 
with him in confidence. 

Follow- •tr*rou{;^i ♦ does what he says he will do. 

Oreiibtlity - cojiraunicates in a straic^it forward manner 
;>rithout Mddea weaninrs. 

Participative- Decision -makinn: Siiares docision-maicing 
witii the staff. 

Support backs up Ms faculty in caifrontation with 
cnildren, parents, and the scnool bureaucracy. 

rfo scale of value is attacliecl to the order .in wliich these ten 
din^nsions have been listed. 

Ifnen the ten dimensions were rank ordered by teachers relative 
to their ir.portance to the maintenance of satisfactory relations 
with tiieir principal, the ordering was: (1) Oitivilbility, (2) Support, 
i3) Fairness, (H) Participative Decision -making, (b) Professional 
Openness^ {'o) Ir^terpersoiial Ct)enness, (7) ibclmical Conpetence, 
(C) P'-rsonal Warmtn, (9) Follc«v -tiirougiis and (10) Confidentiality. 

By content anaiy&ic, the ten dimensions seemed to collapse into 
factoids associatea with: 

a. Personanty of the Principal ~ personally warm; 

b. Interpersonal Style of the Principal • • interpersonally 
open, 

c. Professional Lixpectations Held by iteacners fairness, 
professionally open, maintains confidences, sipportive, 
credible , 

d. Administrative Expectations oy i^acners - technical com- 
petence, siiares iii decision-making, ana follo's tnrough 
on decisions. 
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While the distinction betv;een professional md adiiiinlstrati'/e ex- 
pectations is not clear, it appeared tliat "professional expectations'* 
referred to the role demands placed on principa3.3 relative to the 
way teacners expect to be treated as a professional person. "Admin- 
istrative expectations" referred to the role demands placed on 
principals for organisation leadership and managerit-jnt. 

Chi-.3quare tests were perfonned on the data \^iLch Ivid been 
sorted on uie basis of (1) the sex of the teacher, (2) sex of the 
principal, (3) whether or not tae respondents v^orked in elementary 
or secondary scnools, and (4) relatii\p; sex of respaidents with sex 
of tne principal. Tahles 1, 2, and 3 present the results. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 shoi; the results of Gii-square tests when 
the saliency data were arran^ied according to sex of teacher, sex of 
prii-icipal, and sex of teacners :*iatched with sex of principal. 

niousn Table 1 indicates p = .03 relative to differences in 
saliency of trust substa^lce between liiale and female teachers, it v;as 
felt tnat this result was worthy of discussion. Jne widest areas of 
difference appear oetween male and female teachers on matters of 
teciaiical ccsipetence, professional openness, fairness, and support. 
Iten seemed to consider professional openness and support iTiportant to 
them out of proportion to wor^n. On the other hand, women teachers 
felt hiove strongly about technical competence and fairness tnan did 
the men. 
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Taiile 2 presents the results of the au-square analysis 

'.*hen the oata were sorted on the bai^is of the sex of the principal 

who was used as a reference? point by the respondents, 'ihe Qii- 

square value was siiyiificaiit at the .05 level of probai)ility . 

•i\ie results sui:^st that wnen nale pi»incipals are the i-^feretice 

point more enphasis is placed by teachers oi\ trust as it relates 

to interpersonal openness, support, and credibility thai is the 

case vltn feniale principals. With women principaLs, matters of 

coiifidentialityj personal warmth, and fairness seen to assume 

inore ij.portance. • • 

Ihe results of the Qii-square analysis when sex of the teadier 

2 

was rnatcned with sex of the pr'lricipal are saam. in Table 3. Ue 
focus on w.iat appear to be obvious differences in the inatc^l-ups. 
• Confident iaTJlty. Pteniale teachers place wore importance 
on this dimension of trust when they are matched with Te-ale 
principals tnan does either sex when matclied i-.ltJi a male 
priiicipcil. 

• Interpersonal OpenAess . Both sexes enphasise this trust 
dimension wlien they are matched with a male principal than when 
women teacners are natched with v/omen principals. 

' Professional Openness , llhen female toaciiers react to 
male prLncipals, professional opemess assufiies- less irportdnce 



^'Ihe category of male teacher feniaJe principal is missing, 
sljtply because tnere were, too few respondents v/ho i"et this matcn 
in our sarple for analysis. 
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ti-iaii wlien tlie matcii is female priiicipalc or vjhen mle 
teachers use male principals as a reference point. 

• Fatness > Heference to Tables 1 and 2 inclicates tnat 
fairness see;:is to be a salient issue of trust for feaale teachers 
and men the principal under caisideration is female. Table 
5 reinforces tliis point. Vllien female teacners are iTiatched 
vilth female principals tlie differences become more pronounced. 
0:ie third of trie I^male 'bleachers with Female Principals saitiple 
enphasized tliis coniition. 

• Support . 'Hie question of support becoTiies niost pronounced 
in the condition riale aeadier-- rale Principal, ohe association 
also seems to be fairly strong in Feniale 'iteacaers—ilale Princi- 
pal, but much less so vdth Female 'xfeaciier—F&mle Principal. 

Wlien a Chi -square anaiysls was perfoiTiied to test tne association 
between the dijnenslons of trust and the type school (elementary or 
secondary) in whicli teachers worked no si£3iificant or nearly sio;- 
nificant difference (p ^16?) developed. 

isfi~approacl:i the discussion of results from two perspectives: 

(1) a limited one tiiat focusses on the specifics of this study, and 

(2) a \dLde -ranging one that poses several framev/orks for futui^ 
research. 

IJarrowly, thou^ sicnif leant differences occured in the 
analysis, the interpretation of these differences presents scsne 
difficulties, ihere is little theory that ca.i serve as a 3^^.e 
outside of general assunptions, possibly biased, tnat relate to 
sex differences. Apparently, the lack of theon^ nof/dthstanding, 
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acx differences whatever their derivation do seem to be oper- 
ative. 

A few possible inten"»r«tations are presented v/ithin the 
fraiiieworlc. Dsinr; able to count on the tech»iical conpetence and 
fairness of their principal (I'able 1) iieeuis to be nore iiiportant 
to woiien tlian to wen* IMs may be zai ai-'tifactof the contUtion 
of v/omen at v;or)<, sicj^esting tne possibility of culturally 
induce-i dependency needs and fears of not beinif: frlrly treated 
relati-'/e to nien. T^y tlio sarje token, the fact that male 
teachers seei.i to need to be able to predict .fiore tnan feiuales 
tiiat their priiicipal will support tneni may be reflective of 
the cultural stereotype of inen as decision-inaicers and risk- 
takers. 

rable 2 suggests the possible operation of additional 
cultural stereotypes related to sex. For exaiiple, the teacliers 
in this stuuy placed more Ijiportance on interpersonal openness 
with male principals tiian feinale and, conversely, more iiTportance 
on fairness with fe:3le principals than male. 'Ihe questions then 
arise. Are men stereotypically seen as r.KDre closed than vjomen, 
and uronen more apt to show favorites than men? It is obvious that 
both of these questions inply cultural bias. 

hiecause the issue dealt with in Table 3 is suggjestive of 
problems involvlns interpersonal relationships interpretation be- 
comes r.iore conplex. Hov/ever, so»ue reinforcing possibilities of tne 
above discussion seem evident. For exanple, does the female 
teacher - female principal enphasis on confidentiality reflect tiie 
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"gossipy" prejudice directed toward women? Docs the relatively low 
priority wonic?n place on professional oreniie:Js with men principals 
suesest their reluctance to encase in professional risk-talcine 
with men? 

Obviously, we are stanoiiif: on shal^ theoretical and enpsrical 
cround. But it may be precisely that sort of ground that is 
necessary in order to grenerate further research. 

In a sanewhat different interpretive tnrust, vje v/ere sti-uck 

by the ''liyglenic" cliaracter of the substances of trust tiiat were 

identified in the initial phase of this stuaJ^ It seems that, 

followinr. the paradicm developei by Horsberg (1959), niost of the 

substaiice of trust in the relation between teacners and their 

principal is concerned with the conditions and environment of work 

rather than upon the work itself. Hie focus was upon dissatisfiers 

rather than upon satisfiers. Of the eleven dissatisfiers noted 

by Herzberjj, three seem to capture the tenor of the teaclner 

trust dimensions: 

Interpersonal relations (superiors) 

Personal VJaraith 
Inteipersonal openness 
Fairness 
Confidentiality 

Supervision - teclmical 

•j^eclmical Caipetence 
Follow- throu^i 
Professional Openness ^ 
Credibility 

Corrpany Policy and Administi'atlon 

Participative Decision -njaking 
Support 
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In a n»re recent but relatod study by Serglovannl (1967), 
it was found that a "faimess-unfaimess'' discriminator \/as a 
daninant factor In Jistin-^iisniix: vhe frequency with wiiich second • 
level factors appeared in iiijijii attitude sequences as contrasted 
tvith low attitude sequences. UifaiiYiess was reported as the 
daninant factor (32 per cent) aircn^' the low attitude sequences; 
the contrasts vdth sero (0) per cent on the fairness dimension 
anxsic the liij^Ii attitude sequences. 'IMs difference beU^een iii^hs 
and lows vias reported as significant at the .001 level. In the 
current study, it»s interesting to note tiiat the dimension of 
••faimess*' was ranked by teachers as a very close third in irR- 
portance relative to the dli^nsion of trust that was iiiost necessary 
in order for tlieKi to maintain satisfactory relations '.d.th their 
principal. 

In the broader perspective we are led inucli bevond Oibb's 
(1964) notion of a trustln:^ clii.iate and Cand^s (1973) i^ieas of 
trusting behavior, x'xia.t is, our focus is on the developKent of 
potential research fi:»aniewoito which would provide further clarifi- • 
cation of the substance of this pliencsnenon wiiiCii receives so riuich 
attention in today's v/orld. Fran our work several potential frame- 
works " became apparent .'' 
'rne Situation-Specific ? ^anie\tfork 

Ti^e first of these has to do v/ith the seemingly situatlotially 

specific character of tlie substance of trust between teachers and 

principals. Again, the data is inca-rplete. However, tlirow^i 

infonijal conversations with teachers and adiilnistrators it becane 
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apparent tliat the particular diiiiension or cluster of substantive 
Jii.iGiisions identified as i.iost salient by teachers rd^tit vary 
systev.iiiatically accoraiiic to several factors: 

a. context of the situation • is it aiibigjous or 
M^ily structured, transient or pernianent, 
lonf^- -term or short ter? and tiie lilce? 

b. function of the teaclier what»s t-ie nature of 
tiie teacher's job> specialization, responsi- 
bility for cliildren as opposed to adults? 

c. issue on the acenda - is the focus upon sub - 
staiitive issues or upc.n emotional issues? 

Anotner related set of situitional variables seered more descriptive 
of the type of orsanisational situation rather than the situation 
of the individual teaciier, althou^i it is likelv tliat these do 
overlap and interact. iMs related set of "situational" variables 
are: 

a. degree of bureaucratization •• is the situation 
iiiEiily structured or is it relatively airibiejAOUS? 

b. size of the organization - this would involve 
not only nuirber of stcXf meiribers but also the 
size atid spread of t'le pliysical plant itself; 

•j?aicins these "situational" variables into consideration led us to the 
fomiulation of a rnatrix where -in the s^it'ntantive diiticnsions of 
trust could be Juxt:^osed to tne situational variables. 

It !vould not see-ii diff3.cult to ber4.n to develop testable 
propositions on the ba.3is of the set of interrelated variables 
noted belov;. 
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Tl\e P ersonality Framework 

A second take-off point tnat mL'Jit provide additional clarification 
of the incidence and salience of particular substantive dtoiensions 
related to indiviflual factors associated with specific teadiers. "xhese 
"idiosyncratic" factors might be either attitudinal sets, personality 
traits, vocational interests, and the lilce. Af^aln, a niultl -variable 
liiatrix caii be built where -in tnese variables are Juxtaposed with the ten 
dlmensioiis of trust. Predictions about the frequency of relations could 



then be tested. 
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A tiiircl franework for researcn ranges beyond the specific 
occupational area of teacliing to speculations about differences • . 
occui'ing across and vdthin various organizational conf indurations. 
Yet another matrix might be developed interrelating the substance 
of trust to .'general category of organizational function (normative, 
coercive, utilitarian), voluntary pr involuntary menibership cate- 
gories, professional, semi-professional, and non-professional types 
of organizations. 

Tiiv Oi*;^ani::kitlonal Hole Framework 

A fourth desisn which is guiding our current research thrust, 
has to do with speculation about the nature and position of the 
actor's in the situation; peer, sui:»ordinate, and superordinate. 
For example, muLd different diii«nsi^ns of "substance" be identified 
with a shift in focus from subordinate-superior to a focus on 
peer^-peer, or superior-suoordinate? A lower-order notion that 
seems related to this set of variables mi^ht be temed the "inter- 
ference factor". Tills was proposed to be related to a "congruency 
of expectations" phenomena where-in persons noldinfr similar positions, 
attitudinal sets, jobs, and so forth, would iiave somewhat more 
similarly alifined sets of expectations for one another and hence 
v/ould be likely to encounter less "perceptual interference" in 
their relations with cne another; hence less "garbage" to interfere 
in the eatablislrjment and maintenance of trust, llie organizaticml 
role framework (specifically for public school organizations) may 

be viewed tiiroush the followiiig matrix. 

-15- 
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Organizational 
Administrator 



Professional 
Itorrbers 
(Teachers) . 




Organizational 
Clients 
(Students) 



1 



The matrix, of course, direct3y conft^nts issues of po'.>rer as they 
relate to the suiDstance of trust. It was felt that the terms 
administrator, professional, and client would capture the essence of 
the superior, subordinate, peer variables without beinn; restrictive 
to public school organizations^, the foregoins midht well include 
hospitals, medical and nursinF. schools, university and coUege 
situations, public school situations, and other "professional" 
types of work groups ?ind settings. 

g-he Climate Prairt^worlc 

A fifth category of speculation centered upon the relation 
between tne ten dimensions of trust and the cllniate of organizations 
and the style of organizational heads. Again, a whole range of 
variables i^pJit be easily juxtaposed and hypotheses fomiulated and 
tested. 

In concluding this brief discussion of where tl^s study led us, 
several additional observations seem warranted. Tnese c^.o not appear 
to be specificaUy related to the substantive aspects of trust and 

-16> 
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nence villi 'oe treatea rxjre Generally. Ax; a conceptual level 
taey are niore ai the order of tlie variables of predictability 
and vuliierability discussed by Cand, iteutscix, Gibb, and others. 
i!iiese variables are as folla/s: 

1. iliw 

a. Preqxaency of interaction aid observation 
opportunities are likely related to the 
•'inarjiitude-* of trust. 

b. Len^r'ch of tii.ie spent interact infr. in or around 
issuers related to particular substantive issues 
probably is related to v;:nt substantive dii-en- 
sions of trust are identified as r-iore or 

less salient. 

c. Pattern of previous interactions (ixLs- 
torical perspective) is probably related 
to and conditions tiie development of 
suostantiva trust, 

2. liiviroiTiiient 

a. Stability or instability of tne ov^-il" 
zational or interaction settin?'. probably 
cmditions the substance of trust vrliicli is 
identified as rx>re or less salient. 

b. Hi"h and Iomi stress relative to the felt- 
pressures of one person prouabl:^ conditions 
tae substance of trust which evolves fran 
the Interaction. 

3. Literpersonal Style 

a. It probably nialves a difference, relative to 
v;hat substance of trust is identified, if 
the ijidiviiuals in the eiicounter are prone 
to direct or iiidirect interpersonal styles. 

Jiese additional factors evolving out of a focus upon variables 

related to tine, envlrcaniient, and interpersonal style sean 

relevant to clarificatiai aiid further elaboration of tlie xvjjire 

fjcneral ''anatOLiy*' of trusty r.iovin'; beyond "substance". 

-17. 
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'ihougii this study was exploratory and even somewhat tentative 
in its initial pliases, the results seem to have several scientific 
and educAtiaial iiiplications. For exanple: 

1. Some start has been made on clarilVinr; the substance 
of the concept of trust as it applies to teacher- 
principal relatioiislxLps. 

2. It seeins quite probable that the substance of trust 
is situation specific, and tliat furti^r research is 
needed to clarify the concept in other organizational 
contexts, and to relate the concept to other organiza- 
tional variables. 

3. It will be inportant to learn the effects on teachers 
and sciiool organirjations wiien teacher expectaticais 
concerning tneir trust relationsliips with the 
principal are not net. 

it. Hie study enables us to pose njore specific nuestions 
for research. For exairple: 

a. Do particular principal beliavior styles iiave 
the effect of ei.T'liasizjbtig particular trust 
relationsiiips in a school? 

b. Does the relative amount of pov/er tJiat 
teachers iiave over sciiool life relative to 
the principal affect their perceptions of 
teacher-principal trust? 

c. Toes the psycnological cliaracter of the 
teaciier's neinbership in the faculty fcroup 
relate to the way the teacher defines the 
substance of the trust relationsliip held 
with the principal? 

Conceptually, then, the study would appear to open up an as yet 
untapped facet of school orgajii -national life. 

A second order of sisnificance relates to liiagnostlc potential 
of the instrumentation reflecting the ten substantive elements of 
trust in the relation betv/een teachers and their pi*incipal. If, 
indeed, txae dissatisfying "iiysienic" factors are blocklns or some- 
how consurnine; nuinan ^aer^ic-^s which mir^t otherwise be focused on 
work itself the education of children — • then the identification of 
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factors ccxAt^ributinf; to teacner dissatisfaction would appear 
ivqmsite to the dia^;9iosls and remediation of tiieir cause. It is 
not suggested tiiat tne laere reinoval of these "dissatisfiers" 
ovolvinri out of the substantive dimension of trust vdll iii arid of 
itself result in more satistleo teaciiers. It is, however, 
posited tiiat if not dealt with in sor'ie real way, issues of tmist 
misnt serve to inpede other attenpts to intrude in the organizational 
perfommce of individual teacners. 

Further work in tMs area would seen to offer considerable 
"payoffs" to ooth theoreticians and practitioners at the organi- 
zational level. Additional clarification of the meaning of the 
concept of "trust" will likely result in ijiproved communication 
aiTons the coinnunity of sciiolars and orgajiizatlonal practitioners 
for whom the tem lias historically been unclear axid arnbi'iwous . 
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